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THE SOUTHERN FRONT 


Education and Crime 


By Mary Ruth Graham 
Research Assistant, Bureau of Public Administration 
University of Alabama 
(From Alabama School Journal) 


E who are interested in the role 

that the public school system plays 
in preparing boys and girls for profitable 
and constructive lives would naturally 
like to know in what measure education 
or the lack of education contributes to a 
person’s failure to live a law-abiding life. 
How does the educational standard of 
Alabama’s prison population compare 
with that of the general population? Is 
there evidence that ignorance among 
Alabama citizens could be blamed in 
part for the crime that exists in the 
state? 


One-third Semi-literate 


A tabulation has been made of all pa- 
rolees released by the Alabama Board of 
Pardons and Paroles during its first five 
years of operation—from Sept. 15, 1939, 
to Aug. 1, 1944. This tabulation included 
data on the educational status of paro- 
lees. Since there is no evidence that the 
Parole Board has selected its parolees on 
the basis of education, it is reasonably 
safe to assume that the educational level 
for parolees in this five-year period would 
approximate the educational standard for 
the prison population during the same 
period of time. Hence, the term “parolee” 
educational achievement will be used in- 
terchangeably with “prisoner” educa- 
tional level. 

Of the 3,902 parole cases studied in 
light of educational achievement, 17.3 
percent had never attended school at all, 
while the percentage of the general pop- 


ulation of Alabama 25 years of age and 
over that has had no schooling is 6.7. 
This comparison reveals that almost three 
times as great a percentage of the pa- 
rolees had never gone to school as was 
true of the general population. Further- 
more, 37.6 percent, or over one-third of 
the parolee group, had gone no farther in 
school than the third grade. This means 
that over one-third of the people who go 
to prison are semi-literate at best. 

At the same time, only 9.5 percent of 
the entire parolee group had attended 
high school. Of the general population 
in Alabama, 21.8 percent has attended 
high schools. In other words, the people 
who constitute the prison population of 
Alabama have attended high school at less 
than one-half the rate of the general 
population. 

The disparity between the rates on col- 
lege attendance is still higher. One and 
two-tenths percent of Alabama parolees 
attended college, as compared to 7 percent 
of the general population. Thus almost 
six times as great a percentage of the 
general population as of parolees have 
attended college. 


Negro Schooling Lower 


Further analysis of the relationship be- 
tween crime and education has been 
made on the basis of race. While 9.4 per- 
cent of the white parolees had never 
been to school, only 3.2 percent, or one- 
third as great a percentage, of the gen- 
eral white population have had no school 








advantages. Of the Negro parolee group, 
21 percent had not gone to school, while 
only 13.8 percent of the general Negro 
population in Alabama have had no 
schooling. 

On the other hand, 17.2 percent of the 
white prison group had attended high 
school, while 28.8 percent of the white 
general population have gone to high 
school. Six percent of the Negro parolees 
had attended high school, but 7.5 percent 
of Alabama’s Negro population have at- 
tended high school. While only 2.5 per- 
cent of the white parolee group showed 
any record of college attendance, 9.6 
percent, or proportionately almost four 
times as many, of the general white pop- 
ulation have attended college. Of the Ne- 
gro parolee group, 0.5 percent had at- 
tended college, while 1.8 percent, or well 

ver three times as great a percentage, 
of the general Negro population showed 
records of college attendance. 

The above figures show an incontrover- 
tible fact: Alabama’s criminals—by this 
term we mean the people who go to prison 
—have not had nearly as good educational 
advantages as average Alabama citizens. 
Particularly is this statement true as re- 
gards the white prison group. The com- 
parison on the basis of race shows clearly 
that a greater disparity existed between 
the educational levels of the white prison 
group and the white general population 
than between the Negro prison group and 
the Negro general population. 


Other Factors 

To conclude, however, that lack of ed- 
ucation alone resulted in a criminal ca- 
reer for greater numbers of people may 
be erroneous. Unquestionably, lack of 
education is inter-related with other fac- 
tors that have been recognized as related 
to crime: Low standards of living (95 
percent of the parolees did not own prop- 
erty of any kind); congested living condi- 
tions and industrial atmosphere (a dis- 
proportionate share of the parolees were 
from urban areas); low mentality (two- 
thirds of the white parolees had below- 
average intelligence). Hence, lack of ed- 
ucational advantages may not be the di- 
rect cause of crime, as it is certainly not 
the exclusive cause. Nevertheless, there 
is clearly a relation between low educa- 
tional attainments and crime. 
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One cannot conclude that the schools 
have been entirely successful in teaching 
children the proper respect for the law, 
since some of the criminals included in 
this study had attended high school and 
a few had gone to college. 

A further point should be made. It is 
entirely possible that the better educated 
and property-owning class of people do 
not receive as severe treatment at the 
hands of the court as the ignorant and 
impecunious class, since the former are 
able to defend themselves more intelli- 
gently and to hire better lawyers. 


What's Needed 


Nevertheless, the fact remains that 90 
percent of all Alabama parolees since 
1939 have been no farther than grammar 
school. The state’s prisons are filled with 
uneducated people. These figures indicate 
that uneducated people comprise most of 
the potential lawbreakers in the state, re- 
gardless of whether the lack of education 
is the cause of delinquency or merely an 
incidental factor. In other words, the 
class of people from which the bulk of 
criminals emanate has been disclosed. It 
would not be rash to assume, therefore, 
that better and more widespread educa- 
tion, with a concomitant rise in the stan- 
dard of living, would effectively and quite 
materially reduce the state’s prison 
population. 





When Governor Ellis Arnall offered 
up to $10,000 in reward for informa- 
tion leading to the arrest of the men 
who took part in the revolting lynch- 
ing of four Negroes near Monroe, Ga., 
July 25, the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil announced the offer of an addi- 
tional $500 reward. 

Dr. Guy B. Johnson, in announcing 
the reward, branded the lynching as 
“the most inhuman, coldblooded mur- 
der that has happened in the South in 
many, many years.” 

As this issue of NEW SOUTH went 
to press the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation was cooperating with the 
Georgia Bureau of Investigation in 
an intensive drive to ferret out the 
killers. 
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Improved Education Means 
Better Race Relations 


OUTHERN educators are apparently con- 
vinced that more education in the 
South would mean less race friction. 

Not a single disagreement to this was 
expressed in replies to a questionnaire 
sent to college presidents and superin- 
tendents of education in 12 southern 
states, 

The questionnaire covered various as- 
pects of educational prospects and prob- 
lems. A small percentage of those reply- 
ing omitted the question asking opinions 
_ ‘as to probable effects of increased educa- 
tion upon social problems, such as race 
friction. All of those who did answer, 
however, believe friction would be les- 
sened if educational opportunities were in- 
creased, or that there is less antagonism 
between educated persons of both groups. 

Some of the educators made it clear, 
though, that mere addition to the average 
years of schooling would not necessarily 


bring about a solution to social problems. ; 


The education must be of a proper type. 


Breeding Ground for Intolerance 


A good consensus was contained in the 
reply from Harmon Caldwell, president 
of the University of Georgia: 

“The problem growing out of relation- 
ships must be dealt with through the 
processes of education. There is evidence, 
it seems to me, that when education deals 
with these problems realistically, there 
emerges better understanding and more 
wholesome and intelligent relations. Ten- 
sion on these problems is greater among 
those who have had less education ad- 
vantages. 

“Ignorance is the breeding ground for 
intolerance, suspicion and greed. 

“The greatest problems of relationships 
in the world are in India, which nation 
has the lowest educational level. 

“Extra years of schooling will not 
necessarily guarantee that social problems 
are attacked. We must continuously be on 
the alert to improve our curricula and 
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methods to deal more effectively with 
social problems ofall kinds.” 

E. B. Norton, former superintendent of 
education of Alabama, now with the U.S. 
Office of Education, declared that “most 
race problems in Alabama develop as con- 
flicts between the illiterate elements of 
both races.” He added that additional 
years of formal schooling and improved 
educational programs both were neces- 
sary. 

Way to Understanding 

M. F. Whittaker, president of the South 
Carolina State Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, said increased education 
“should improve southern social prob- 
lems, providing, of course, it is real, func- 
tional education.” 

“This kind of education,” he explained, 
“would permit frequent open and frank 
discussions in an attempt to identify the 
problems and to decide upon a solution 
that is acceptable to all racial groups.” 

He pointed out that in Orangeburg, 
where his own and another large Negro 
college had been established for half a 
century or more, “interracial relations are 
very good,” and “much of this can be at- 
tributed to the influence of these two 
colleges.” 

“Without a question,” says W. R: Banks, 
principal of Prairie View (Texas) Uni- 
versity, “broader and liberal education 
will improve human relations. However, 
this educational program should extend 
from ‘the cradle to the grave’ if we are 
to improve effectively our human under- 
standing and relations.” 

J. M. Tubb, Mississippi State superin- 
tendent of education, believes “the more 
education we have for all of the races the 
less friction will exist.” He urged, how- 
ever, that “terminal education needs” 
must be provided for. For example, since 
only 25 per cent of high school pupils go 
to college, the secondary school curricula 
should be modified to round out the in- 
struction of the other 75 per cent. 





John J. Tigert, president of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, declared there was 
“plenty of evidence” that improvements 
in race relations had occurred “in areas 
with higher levels of general education.” 

“In areas with backward schools, usual- 
ly, whites and Negroes have not tried to 
work together,” he said. “It is my judg- 
ment that there is more friction in these 
areas. 

“In the last ten years the development 
of the many hundreds of local interracial 
committees, the work of the Southern 
Regional Council, the work of many 
churches, the work of many local schools 
and school systems, have very largely 
increased the more desirable interracial 
relations.” 


Education for Democracy 

F. D. Patterson, president of Tuskegee 
Institute, said: 

“IT am sure increased education would 
lessen race friction. This would be done 
by challenging superstitions and myths 
regarding race. It could be an outgrowth 
of education in a democracy which stress- 
es the examination of evidence with the 
reaching of independent conclusions. For- 
mal schooling alone is not enough. For- 
mal schooling in the spirit of the Ameri- 
can tradition of tolerance and fair play 
would accomplish results.” 

A similar expression came from Jacob 


L. Reddix, president of Jackson (Miss.) 
College for Negro Teachers: 

“Increased education would lessen race 
friction. Citizens who are educated tend 
to settle their own social problems with- 
out the interference of the law. The ‘give 
and take’ of educated citizens is decidedly 
higher than that of an ignorant citizenry. 

“When ignorant citizens of different so- 
cial backgrounds are thrown together in 
economic competition there is certain to 
be racial friction, because an ignorant 
individual cannot appreciate the rights of 
other individuals. There is ample evi- 
dence of this point in the records of petty 
crime in the courts. 

“Extra years of formal schooling will 
help the so-called ‘race problem’ in the 
South, but the proper curriculum modifi- 
cation would also greatly help the situa- 
tion.” ‘ 

Is Education Enough? 

Raymond R. Paty, president of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, gave the opinion that 
“increased education would contribute 
to the solution of many of our social 
problems.” 

“There is no doubt,” he said, “that the 
friction today between educated whites 
arid Negroes is less than the friction be- 
tween uneducated whites and Negroes.” 
But he warned that it was “risky” to as- 
sume that the increase in education 
caused the reduction in friction. 





Lenoir-Rhyne College Students Investigate 
Negro Veteran Job-Training Opportunities 


N cooperation with the Southern Re- 
gional Council’s efforts to get job 
training opportunities for veterans widely 
understood, students at lLenoir-Rhyne 
College, Hickory, N. C., last fall inter- 
viewed the managers at a dozen or more 
business firms in Hickory where veterans 
were receiving on-the-job training. 
Under this plan the veteran gets learn- 
er’s pay from his employer and a supple- 
ment from his GI educational allowance 
to bring his total pay to or toward the 
regular rate for the skill he is learning. 
Among the businesses using veterans on 
job training at Hickory were: electrical 
repair, automobile repair, texile mill, 
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wholesale grocery warehousing and dis- 
tribution, plumbing, furniture, a_ hotel, 
and sheet metal and air conditioning work. 

At the time of the survey Hickory had 
twenty-four business firms approved for 
on-the-job training. Training opportuni- 
ties for seventy-two veterans had been 
located and most of them were filled. A 
number of the firms expect to have more 
trainees later on. The length of time for 
learning the skills in question varied from 
six months to four years. Veterans were 
learning to be machinists, electricians, 
mill supervisors, carpenters, automobile 
parts men, well-drillers, glaziers, account- 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Booker T. Washington — Great 
Teacher and Great Leader’ 


By Jackson Davis 
Associate Director, General Education Board 


E MEET TODAY to celebrate the 
W recognition by the nation of 

the place of Booker T. Wash- 
ington in the Hall of Fame. Booker 
Washington has long held a secure 
place among the great men of Ameri- 
ca. Few men have had such a dra- 
matic range of experience as was en- 
compassed in his life. He was born a 
slave in the poorest circumstances on 
a farm in Franklin County, Virginia. 
' He died the head of a great school 
which he had established, a pioneer in 
rural education, the interpreter and 
spokesman of millions of American 
Negroes in their striving for a better 
life. He was known internationally, 
recognized by presidents and crowned 
heads, by captains of industry and fi- 
nance, the hero of the people; and yet 
he was a modest citizen of Macon 
County, Alabama, a neighbor friend 
to black and white alike. ... 


No Hatred 


There was nothing sectional, noth- 
ing racial, nothing narrow in his out- 
look or his sympathy. These things 
had no more place in his life than 
they had in the life of Abraham Lin- 
coln or Robert E. Lee. In the midst 
of misunderstandings he saw beyond 
the petty bickerings and irritations of 
the moment. He emphasized the com- 
mon interests of a great humanity and 
had no time to waste on the divisive 
interests that set one group against 
another. In a world weary of war and 
still torn by conflicts of group or race 
or class, when so much organized 
opinion is martialed to promote the 
special interests of one group over 
another, it is refreshing to hear the 
words of Booker Washington: “No 
man, white or black, from North or 


*Condensed from an address at the unveiling 
of the bust of Booker T. Washington in the Hall 
of Fame at New York University, May 23, 1946. 
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South, shall drag me down so low 
as to make me hate him.” ... 


He Knew the People 

His life was spent in the upbuilding 
of the South. He shared life in the 
poor areas of the South with his 
black and white neighbors, and he 
never lost touch with them. He never 
lent himself to any movement that 
would reflect on or demean these peo- 
ple. He loved them; he understood 
them, and they trusted him. His At- 
lanta address . . . was a signal to the 
South and to the whole nation to 
forsake counsels of sectional and 
distrust, to recognize their common 
interests, to trust one another, to help 
one another with the tasks at hand. 
In this attitude he spoke for the loyal- 
ty and devotion of the colored peo- 
ple, for their love of home and neigh- 
bors, for their pride and sense of re- 
sponsibility in maintaining the best 
in character and achievement that 
they knew. ... 

With apt stories and contagious hu- 
mor he derided the notion that white 
people and Negroes must think of 
each other as a problem. He was 
wary of theories and general talk, 
and he knew the value of dealing 
with simple, concrete things. He was 
at his best in conducting the Farmers 
Conference at Tuskegee. He had an 
uncanny ability to distinguish be- 
tween the man who had a story of 
achievement to tell and those who 
merely wanted to talk. From the man 
who as a laborer or sharecropper had 
saved his money, bought a small farm 
and built a home, he would bring 
out the story of his successful strug- 
gle with a timely word of counsel 
about providing for his family and 
working with his neighbors to im- 

(Continued on page 8) 











The Texas Negro Education Suit 


As Seen by a Texas Newspaper 


court made a ruling which 

might well become one of the 
most momentous decisions ever hand- 
ed down from a Southern court. He- 
man Sweatt, Houston Negro, was 
granted permission to enter the law 
school of the University of Texas, 
the action being suspended in order 
to allow time for the establishment 
of a Negro professional school. The 
far-reaching effects of this decision 
may be judged by the manner in 
which citizens of Texas regarded the 
litigation. Every respectable South- 
erner immediately came forth with 
statements in the Rebel tradition such 
as, “No child of mine will ever go to 
school with a Negro.” Even candi- 
dates in the gubernatorial race have 
chosen to make this a major campaign 
issue. 


A Test of White Citizens 


It would be wise to remember, how- 
ever, when considering Sweatt’s ap- 
plication for university admission, 
that the Negro in all probabilitty does 
not desire to attend school with white 
students. He is simply faced with the 
proposition of asking for that type of 
education or none at all. Conserva- 
tives were correct when they labeled 
Sweatt’s application a “test case” — 
but it proved to be a test of white 
citizens, not the Negroes. Would Tex- 
ans keep their promises by establish- 
ing a university of the first class for 
Negroes? Earlier attempts to do this 
resulted in the opening of Prairie 
View University and later the appro- 
priation of funds to make it “first 
class.” Notwithstanding, Negro edu- 
cation in Texas is poor, even for a 
Southern State. 

The question is not one of uphold- 
ing or condemning a Negro in his ef- 
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D cuz the past week a Texas 


fort to get an education. Nor is it one 
of wanting Negroes in white institu- 
tions. Should the governor’s commit- 
tee recommend the establishment of 
professional schools for Negroes, there 
would no longer be occasion for ac- 
tion such as Sweatt took. Should the 
state, on the other hand, fail once 
again in this respect, it is possible that 
similar applications will flood all 
state-supported institutions. 


A Helpful Advance 


For this reason, tf none other Tex- 
ans may have witnessed an advance 
that will help bridge the wide gap 
between institutional and technolog- 
ical progress. 

Our success or failure will be meas- 
ured by the quality of education that 
is offered for Negroes in Negro 
schools, not by our ability to bar the 
doors of white institutions to them. 
And unless we are successful this 
time, Texans may very possibly find 
themselves forced to uphold that por- 
tion of the Constitution of the United 
States which guarantees that citizens 
shall not be discriminated against be- 
cause of “race, color, or previous con- 
ditions of servitude.” 

— Mexia (Texas) News 





Job-Training Survey 
(Continued from page 4) 
ants, cotton classers, garment finishers, 
and other well paid jobs. 

All over the South SRC finds that on- 
the-job and on-the-farm training oppor- 
tunities are too little known, both by the 
veterans and by business firms who could 
take on trainees. The South needs skills, 
and this is a practical way to answer the 
ambition of the veterans with opportunity. ~ 

It is particularly important for a fair 
share of these training opportunities to 
be developed for Negro veterans. 
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A Minister Faces the Challenge 
of Southern Race Relations 


By E. N. Patterson 
Baptist Bible Institute, New Orleans 


ANY TIMES as we face real prob- 
lems in life we deal with them 
in theory and let it go at that. 

We have a problem in our Southern 
Baptist life that many ministers are 
walking by on the other side to avoid. 
I speak of our relationship to our Ne- 
gro neighbors here in the South. 

There seems to me to be a great 
responsibility resting upon the shoul- 
ders of the Christian ministers of both 
races. If we have the proper fellow- 
ship between the races it will begin 
with the ministers and spread out 
among the consecrated Christians of 
our respective churches. 


Some Suggestions 


Here are some suggestions for min- 
isterial organizations of the South- 
land. Begin having meetings at reg- 
ular periods in which ministers of 
both races attend. Organize such a 
meeting, electing a presiding officer 
for each time of meeting. Let this pre- 
siding officer be of a different race 
each meeting. Elect a permanent sec- 
retary to serve the group for one 
year. Let each presiding officer be 
responsible for the program when he 
presides, as there will be a new one 
elected each time. Of course, he will 
use the brethren of his own race. 

Another fine gesture would be for 
our ministerial organizations to set 
up schools in association with quali- 
fied volunteer teachers, inviting the 
Negro ministers who have had so few 
advantages to attend night classes in 
Bible study and other needed sub- 
jects. This should be done all over 
the Southland. 

Our own ministerial organization 
could plan “Fellowship Bible Con- 
ferences,” in which both races would 
have parts on the program. These 
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could be held one day or one 
week. The programs should be di- 
vided equally between the races with 
a presiding officer from each race. 
This conference coula be held in a 
church of either race according to 
what would seem best for the par- 
ticular locality. 


Take the Lead 
Brethren, God’s spiritual leaders 
must take the lead in this problem. 
If we cannot rid ourselves of race 
prejudice, and we do not have cour- 
age enough to face this problem and 
attempt a solution, we certainly are 
failing in a part of our God called 
task, to lead our own people aright. 
Our Negro Brethren are not likely 
to try to lead out in such work as this, 
because they are not sure they are 
wanted. But they are responsive to a 
Christ-like appeal that we be brothers 
in Christ. 
— The Christian Index 


Knoxville Pastors Merge Groups 


In Knoxville, Tennesse, the minis- 
ters now have one Pastors’ Associa- 
tion, instead of two—and seem to 
like it. The idea was proposed to the 
white association in March by Rev. 
I. P. Martin, veteran Methodist min- 
ister, and was approved without dis- 
sent. Accordingly an invitation to 
merge was extended to the Negro 
Pastors’ Association and was unani- 
mously accepted. 

Writes Dr. Martin concerning the 
results: “We have now had several 
meetings of the United Association 
and they have been altogether har- 
monious. We are very much pleased 
and encouraged by the way in which 
this step has been accepted on the 
part of both races.” 
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Nor Are the Whites 

A letter from the chairman of a Negro 
women’s club in Birmingham said that 
the Negroes are not content with the 
justice they obtain at the hands of the 
officers of the law. Well, most white peo- 
ple are not content with it either. There 
is much injustice to the Negro. The same 
condition exists in the courts. 

The courts have in the past had a ten- 
dency to laugh at the crimes the Negroes 
commit among themselves. Some have 
committed murder in the first degree and 
have been bailed out by some kind white 
friend. Many Negroes have learned to 
be brutal, knowing that they would get 
no punishment. This is not right. They 
should be protected from injustices from 
themselves and the law. The education 
of the Negro has been sadly neglected. 
That alone would cause many of the 
problems he has with officers of the law, 
ignorance of the statutes that ezist. 

It is to be hoped that talks of human 
brotherhood would help, but education 
on the part of both colored and white 
will solve the matter more wisely and 
sanely—Hale County News (Moundville, 
Ala.) 





Booker T. Washington 
(Continued from page 5) 

prove the school and the church. To 
another who said: “Mr. Washington, 
I would like to talk about race rela- 
tions in my county,” he said: “That 
is a mighty big subject. How much 
land do you own in that county?” 
“I don’t own any,” the man replied. 
Then Booker Washington said: “You 
go back and buy a piece of land, no 
matter if it is only an acre. Then come 
back next year and tell us about it.” 
In this way he set forth with sim- 
plicity and earnestness the opportun- 
ity of rural life, the way of good farm- 
ing and economic independence... . 

Booker Washington’s life and teach- 
ings have a timeless quality. How ac- 
curately he has stated both the con- 
ditions and the ideals before us in 
this troubled time when he said: 

“There is no defense or security 
for any of us except in the highest 
intelligence and development of all.” 


Christianity in Race Relations 
Theme of Dr. Mays’ Pamphlet 


“Seeking to Be Christian in Race Rela- 
tions” is the title of a new pamphlet by 
Dr. Benjamin E. Mays, president of More- 
house College, Atlanta, and member of 
the Southern Regional Council’s board of 
directors. 

The pamphlet is one of a series of three 
study and action pamphlets published by 
Friendship Press of New York for a study 
of “The Christian and Race.” 

In the preface Dr. Mays states the gist 
of his approach to the problem by saying: 

“T believe that in seeking a basis for the 
elimination of race prejudice and dis- 
crimination, we must find that basis in 
something other than in man. It is not 
enough for us to call upon races to be 
decent toward one another for the mere 
sake of humanity. Therefore this little 
volume begins with a statement about 
God. The purpose is to record a Christian 
philosophy of life that will influence all 
human relations. . . 

“This pamphlet is written ... to pre- 
sent the general background for Christian 
interracial living and to suggest a meas- 
uring rod by which Christians may test 
their daily relationships and attitudes as 
they mingle with members of other racial 
groups.” 
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